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ABSTRACT 



Teachers of college writing have a vested interest in the 
tremors of rhetoric surfacing from within the discipline of economics. In the 
past 15 years, some economists, philosophers of science, and humanists have 
challenged the positivist mantel of economics. They argue that economic 
methodology would be more ethical, more honest to the profession and more 
representational of reality if economists dropped the cloak of positivism. D. 
McCloskey led the charge for a rhetorical approach to economics in 1983 in 
"The Journal of Economic Literature, " then in her book "The Rhetoric of 
Economics" in 1985. If economists accept the presence of rhetoric as another 
useful tool alongside mathematics, then, by implication, they must accept 
that writing teachers also have a role in training economists- -not merely to 
become better communicators, but also to become better producers of economic 
knowledge. As humanists interested in the role of rhetoric and narrative in 
various fields, writing teachers can help their economist cousins. They can 
participate with full authority in the research about the nature of truth in 
science and the possibility for civil discourse across disciplines. (Contains 
13 references.) (CR) 
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How do economists respond to the storytellers? A look at “The Rhetoric of 
Economics.” 

Economics has long been a proud discipline, given to pronouncements about 
collective human behavior, and not often inclined toward humility. Non-economists often 
avoid peering into the world of economists, convinced that whatever arcane pursuits 
occupy these theorists can be of limited interest to society at large, or that such pursuits 
are off limits to the mortal lay person. Yet, the economist world view matters 
tremendously to non-economists because that world view attempts to characterize the 
actions of all human beings according to laws of utility maximizing behavior and similar 
inviolable models, and then to prescribe social policy as if such laws always obtain, 
Economic theorists thereby comply with Kelvin’s Dictum, which, loosely translated, states 
that knowledge that cannot be expressed in numbers is no knowledge at all. 

But in the past 1 5 years, some economists, philosophers of science and humanists 
have challenged the positivist mantel of economics. They have argued that mathematical 
models have become so abstract they have lost touch with the social element of 
economics. Furthermore, econometric tests require so many assumptions in order to work 
out correctly that these models are patently unrealistic and unable to deal with the nuances 
of complexity inherent in a real economy. These scholars argue that economic 
methodology would be more ethical, more honest to the profession and more 
representational of reality if economists dropped the cloak of positivism. 
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feminist arguments against the hegemony of so-called objectivism. McCloskey seeks not 
to eliminate statistical analysis, but rather to imbue the discipline with a new civility, what 
Jurgen Habermas refers to as a Sprachethik. Eliminate the tyranny of the received view, 
McCloskey seems to be saying. Allow all to have a voice. 

Some economists have embraced McCloskey’s diagnosis of the profession and her 
call for a greater openness toward rhetorical technique. F.H. Hahn of Churchill College, 
Cambridge, reviewed McCloskey’s 1985 book. The Rhetoric of Economics, and said that 
McCloskey has shown that economists, when asked what they are doing, “come up with 
bogus answers.” Hahn’s review, found in the mainstream Journal of Economic Literature, 
credits McCloskey for writing “with an elegance we have long thought to be extinct in 
economics and with a width of learning that is certainly exceptional” (110). 

Still, many economists predictably have bristled at attempts to soften a discipline 
they have worked so hard to validate as a “true science.” Even as McCloskey was making 
the claim for rhetoric in economics in the 1980s, he was able to foresee the criticisms of 
his approach. Economists would recoil at the apparent flower-power mush he appeared to 
be selling, which he laughingly summarizes as the “Santa Monica approach to science 
(‘Hey, man, how do you feel about the law of demand today?’) ” (“Rhetoric” 35), 

Economists have long been suspicious of those who would attempt to make their 
ideas understandable to the public, or who would attempt to use the commonplaces of 
society as a means for developing economic theory. Noble laureate Robert Solow has 
shown sympathy for McCloskey’s cause by participating in conferences and in written 
debates about rhetoric in economics. Yet, in a 1989 book. The Spread of Economic Ideas, 
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economics seem to be suggesting that if economics is rhetorical, it cannot also be realistic. 
McCloskey takes aim at truth-seeking, asserting that such an endeavor is uimecessary. At 
the same time, McCloskey would appear to be arguing that her observations about the 
rhetoric of economics are indeed true. 

Those economists occupying the middle ground in this debate seem to be saying 
collectively that while McCloskey, Klamer and others may be on to something, their 
observations alone do not offer a cure for what might ail modem economics. Hahn’s 
favorable review of McCloskey’s 1985 book is tempered with the observation that, yes, 
McCloskey is urging open-minded conversation, but she is offering little advice on how to 
conduct such conversation. What methods will be available for evaluating economic 
theory if all methods of developing it are deemed acceptable? “In any case McCloskey 
opens the floodgates without telling us what, concretely, to do with the ensuing tide,” 
Hahn says (111). 

Those of us approaching McCloskey’s debate from the humanities side of the aisle 
might be tempted to claim a prize, merely because several economists are taking quite 
seriously what we do. Yet, if all we do as writing teachers and story tellers is cheer on the 
economists in their hunt for tropes, we will find our usefulness to be short lived. Clearly, 
McCloskey, Klamer and others have done economics a service, but critics have every right 
to ask, “So what?” As humanists interested in the role of rhetoric and narrative in various 
fields, we can help our economist cousins answer that question. We can participate with 
full authority in the research about the nature of tmth in science and the possibility for civil 
discourse across disciplines. Economists must expand the economic polis to include all of 
society, while, at the same time, still maintaining their duty toward exactitude via a precise 
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the safety of equations. Hence, the rhetoric of economics must be seen in historical and 
cultural contexts, a notion McCloskey no doubt would support, but one which strict 
positivists would find disquieting. 

While some of the criticism of McCloskey’s work has centered around its 
implications for economics and economic theory, much has focused on the philosophical 
and epistemological assumptions that undergird her arguments. Of note is the paper 
“Economics Is Too Important to Be Left to the Rhetoricians” by Alexander Rosenberg, 
published in 1998. Rosenberg calls McCloskey’s doctrine “extremely seductive and highly 
mischievous” (130). So what if economics has metaphor? Rosenberg asks. Society 
demands that economists be able to make predictions about the economy. He asserts that 
“the best and most prized of scientific theories are in fact those with the greatest predictive 
power” (145). Rosenberg most certainly would add that history and story telling in 
economics is not enough. 

Rosenberg further suggests that McCloskey has set positivism up as a straw 
argument, without acknowledging the complexities of what positivism is ofiering. It is far 
more than mathematics, but instead a system of transforming the ideas of Adam Smith and 
others into “something approaching an axiomatic system and its theorems” (134). Martin 
Hollis of the University of East Anglia argues in a 1985 article in Economics and 
Philosophy that McCloskey’s upbraiding of positivism threatens to leave the discipline 
without a benchmark for evaluating theory. Hollis says that “protest is no substitute for 
epistemology. We still need to know what counts as a good economic argument” (133). 

Uskali Maki projects this criticism into the arena of truth in a 1988 article in the 
same journal by stating that McCloskey and others espousing a rhetorical approach to 
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Friedman, Solow and others imply that many economists would fear rhetoric as a 
tool of delivering ideas to the lay public because the tropes that solidify in the public canon 
often are more powerful than the economic concepts that gave birth to them. The law of 
supply and demand is an example - a case where several qualified mathematical 
expressions defining such distinct concepts as “aggregate demand” and “intermediate 
demand” have been eclipsed into one public meaning, “Savings” is another term that has 
commonplace associations in the public lexicon, but which means one thing in the United 
States and something different in Japan. 

The more basic the economic concept, the more difficult it becomes to successfully 
use that concept in non-mathematical economic storytelling. Common terms like 
“inflation,” “government spending,” “growth” and the like pulsate with multiple overtones, 
which are not present in the equations that cast these concepts into relationships with the 
larger economic world. Government in the Depression-era of economist Maynard Keynes, 
for example, was what Richard Weaver would call “a God term,” representing salvation 
from the despair of a dark and terrible economy. Now, in the era of Oklahoma City 
insurgency, government has become a “Devil term.” Yet, the mathematical symbol for 
government spending in the general equilibrium model of national income has not 
changed. What has changed are the rhetorical values assigned to that symbol. 

Words like “demand,” “savings,” “government” and the like are no more imbued 
with permanent significance than are any other words in a language spoken by humans. 
Wittgenstein showed words to be capsules, which allow ideas to bounce around inside. 
Multiple interpretations can emerge from these capsules, depending upon the historical 
and cultural contexts from which a statement is bom. This is one reason economists flee to 
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